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upon his life' and character. Undoubtedly it much
increased his Englishman's sense of reserve. Few
men so frank and talkative have revealed so little
of their private and personal thoughts, and Disraeli
in comparison is transparency waving the flag of
secrecy. It deepened an experience otherwise
peculiarly smooth and happy, and gave to a
naturally cool, rational disposition a warmth and
richness which it might not otherwise have possessed,
and to which the essays on Hartley Coleridge and
William Cowper, with their fine perception into
delicate and sensitive character, bear eloquent
witness. By inflicting upon him a constant nervous
strain, by sapping his energies and destroying his
peace of mind, it may conceivably, as Mrs. Barring-
ton urges, have prevented him from attempting a
more " creative " type of literature than the essay.
Yet any such theory is extremely dubious. There is
little evidence that he particularly aspired to loftier
artistic fame, or that he had a genius suited to
anything else than the admirable success which he
achieved.
Bagehot met his misfortune characteristically.
He never mentioned it, and seldom allowed his
outward manner or way of life to be affected by it.
Yet even more than his father, he fought the battle
at his mother's side, patiently following her in
the labyrinth of delusion, dispelling a strange
notion now with tactful humour, now with cogent
argument, comforting her when comfort seemed
necessary, and when sternness, solemnly urging her
to make, for her sake and her family's, a supreme
effort to keep her mind in check. What this
experience and these exertions must have cost a